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I have been asked to speak upon the progress of theological 
thought during the past fifty years. The subject is a large one and 
in order that my address may not be a mere catalogue of names 
and titles, it seems necessary to eschew details and to devote 
myself to certain general tendencies which have marked the period. 

The half-century during which your Divinity School has been 
in existence is not sharply marked off from other periods in the 
history of Christian thought. So far as I am aware, there are no 
theological tendencies which exactly synchronize with it. Those 
of which I propose to speak are all of them much older, but I think 
that I am right in saying that they have gathered new force during 
the last generation or two, and within recent years have com- 
pletely changed the face of theology. It is this which justifies me 
in singling them out for particular mention. 

i. First let me speak of the evolutionary tendency, the steadily 
growing control of theological thought by the conception of evo- 
lution. The conception, of course, is much more than fifty years 
old. It was already abroad in the eighteenth century, and before 

1 An address given on the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
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the middle of the nineteenth, particularly under the influence of 
the Hegelian philosophy, it was widely influential in certain 
theological circles. But since the publication of Darwin's Origin 
of Species in 1859 it has had a far larger influence in theological 
thought, and, what is more, its influence has been of a different 
kind, for the conception itself has undergone a radical change. 

One effect of the doctrine of evolution has been the growing 
prevalence among theologians of the scientific spirit and method. 
It is a striking fact that it is only since the appearance of Darwin's 
epoch-making book that the age-long conflict between theology 
and science has been outgrown. Until recently the attitude of 
theology toward science was one of distrust, if not of active hos- 
tility; but in the last few decades, and in no small degree as a result 
of the growing prevalence of the idea of evolution, theology and 
science have laid down their arms and are living on friendly terms 
with each other. As a consequence modern theological thought is 
more and more feeling the influence of the scientific attitude to 
which it was for so long bitterly hostile. 

One result of this has been the spread within theological circles 
of a naturalistic way of looking at things. The older super- 
naturalism has been outgrown in many quarters, and in the place 
of it has arisen a naturalism which has transformed our theological 
thinking. As an illustration of what I mean take modern apolo- 
getic. It is not very long since apologists were in the habit of 
appealing to prophecy and miracle as an important, if not the 
chief, support of Christianity. A small book published a dozen 
years ago by my lamented colleague, Dr. George William Knox, 
on The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion, is 
an indication of the change that has taken place. He took the title 
of his book from Bishop Butler's Analogy. To Butler "the 
direct and fundamental proofs of the Christian religion" were the 
miracles. To Dr. Knox the direct and fundamental proofs of 
Christianity were the worth and practicability of its ethical prin- 
ciple of mutual love and sympathy and service. And though not 
all modern apologists may phrase the argument as he did, there is 
general unanimity among them in shifting the emphasis from 
external signs and wonders to the character of the Christian message 
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and of the Christian purpose; and, if the miracles appear at all, 
it is rather as objects of faith than as supports for faith. 

Another evidence of naturalism in the religious realm is the 
modern biological study of religion. It is a common thing today 
to deal with religion in a wholly naturalistic way, as one of the 
forces promoting the development of the race, and to estimate it 
accordingly. An illustration of this is found in the chapter on 
"The Function of Religious Beliefs in the Evolution of Society" 
in Kidd's book on Social Evolution. And the still more recent book 
of your own Professor Foster on The Function of Religion in Man's 
Struggle for Existence is a capital example of the general tendency. 

Still another illustration of the changed attitude toward reli- 
gion is the recent development of the psychology of religion. To 
deal with religion as a natural phenomenon in human life as any 
other phenomenon is dealt with; to study the experience of con- 
version, for instance, not as the immediate and miraculous work 
of the Spirit of God, but as the natural result of entirely explicable 
psychical forces — this, whether we like it or not, is working a 
revolution in modern religious thought, and the end is not yet. 
The transformed apologetic of our day, the tendency to treat 
religion as a biological factor in the development of the race, the 
study of the psychology of religion — all these are significant of the 
change that has come over the theological world in the last few 
decades. 

And yet it would be misleading to speak of these effects of the 
naturalistic tendency without calling attention also to the modern 
doctrine of divine immanence, which owes its prevalence in part 
at least to the very conception of evolution to which naturalism in 
theology is largely due. That doctrine, so widely current in 
these days, has served to bridge the old chasm between nature and 
the supernatural and to make them completely one. As God is in 
all there is, to explain religion biologically or psychologically does 
not make it any less divine. And so the peril for religious faith 
that seemed to lurk in the modern amity between science and 
religion is avoided. 

Another manifestation of the influence of the general scientific 
spirit and method is seen in the modern recognition of experience 
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as the only legitimate basis of theology. This, too, is much more 
than fifty years old. Schleiermacher was the great representative 
of this tendency a century ago, but Schleiermacher's influence 
was checked by the rise and spread of the Hegelian philosophy and 
its dominance within theology, and it is only in modern times that 
the attempt to establish it has again been made by theologians, 
both across the sea and in our own land. 

One is reminded in this connection of the book by Professor 
Stearns, published a quarter of a century ago, and entitled The 
Evidence of Christian Experience, as also of the Barrows Lectures 
on Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience, given some 
ten years ago by the late President Charles Cuthbert Hall. These 
books illustrate what is a very common method today in Christian 
theology, the use of the Christian experience and its data as the 
primary materials for theology. Let me quote the following from 
Professor Steam's book: 

The work on which we are engaged is one of the highest scientific impor- 
tance. Let us not unwittingly copy the unbeliever's attitude toward Christian 
experience and treat it as though it were a matter of sentiment rather than 
a subject of rational thought. We believe this experience to be real; our cer- 
tainty of its reality is not less strong than our certainty respecting the other 
great facts of human experience in the outward and inward worlds. We regard 
our faith as the most reasonable exercise of our rational activity. Let us have 
the courage of our convictions. If we are right, here is a field for scientific 
research of the utmost importance. If it is a noble thing for men, in their 
search for truth, to devote themselves to the investigation of the phenomena 
of the material and physical world, or of those of the inner world of thought, 
why is it not a nobler and higher thing to devote themselves to the investi- 
gation of this lofty sphere of spiritual reality, where God in his supreme reve- 
lation enters our souls and moulds them by his grace ? 

As a matter of fact, this sounds more scientific than it really is. 
It must be recognized that in so-called Christian experience we are 
not dealing with a set of objective data like the phenomena of 
nature. Our Christian experience is determined in no small 
measure by our pre-existent beliefs, and so we are apt to move 
in a circle; when we think we are basing our theology on our 
experience, we are really only interpreting the latter in the light 
of the former, or, more probably, are simply putting into theo- 
logical form an experience which is itself largely the fruit of the 
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theology which we already have and which we may only have 
inherited. Whether we can ever escape this dilemma I for one 
doubt. But whether the attempt to be scientific in this matter 
be successful or not, it has at any rate had large and beneficial 
results. It has served to moderate the claims of a speculative 
theology that knew no bounds or limits, and has brought to the 
fore and emphasized those ideas and those doctrines which have 
a direct bearing upon experience and a vital relation to it. And 
this means a real advance, even if in the name of science theo- 
logians are claiming for the experimental method in theology more 
than that method will bear. 

Associated with this emphasis upon experience as alone sup- 
plying the materials for theology is a marked agnosticism which 
is widely characteristic of the present day. Agnosticism, too, is 
much more than half a century old. It dates back in fact to an 
early period in the history of thought, and it has occasionally found 
entrance even into the Christian church; but it is not without 
significance for our day that the word "Agnostic" was coined by 
Huxley only in 1869, at a time when the old dependence on super- 
natural authority, which had helped many a theologian of other 
days out of his agnosticism, was beginning to break down. As 
a result, agnosticism touching many matters formerly deemed 
fundamental has come to be a common attitude on the part of reli- 
gious men, and even of theologians. If we say that in order to be 
scientific we must take our theological material from religious 
experience alone, then we must be content to be agnostic about all 
that lies beyond the range of experience. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this attitude is the 
place of the doctrine of immortality in modern thought. During 
all the Christian centuries it has been regarded as a fundamental 
doctrine of religion, of such a character that doubt of it must 
destroy religious faith altogether. But in recent years, as a result 
of many influences, among which the scientific tendency not to 
transcend the limits of experience is one, the belief in immortality 
has become less and less controlling. Theologians are not so 
inclined as they once were to dogmatize upon the subject. The 
very title of a recent book upon immortality, The Christian Hope, 
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by a colleague of my own, William Adams Brown, illustrates the 
modern attitude. Or one may go still farther and say that many 
Christians, because the life after death lies beyond the range of 
experimental proof, have grown indifferent about it and are turning 
their attention to other things of more immediate and practical 
concern. 

And yet there is another side of the matter which throws light 
upon the general situation, and that is the way in which religious 
men are nowadays proving the doctrine of immortality — not by 
logic, and not by philosophy, but by experience. Men even of 
high scientific rank, like Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, are finding 
evidence of a life beyond the grave in direct communications from 
the spirit world. This is very significant of the modern attitude 
— agnosticism upon the subject of immortality, and then the 
re-establishment of belief in it on the basis of scientific experi- 
ment! 

Another effect of the conception of evolution within the sphere 
of theology is the great and increasing dominance of the historic 
spirit and interest, a striking illustration of which is modern 
biblical criticism. Biblical criticism is also very old, but it is 
within the last half-century that it has won its greatest victories 
and come finally into practically undisputed possession of the 
field; and it is within this period too that American scholars have 
begun to bear their share of the work. Biblical criticism is a sub- 
ject by itself, and I cannot dwell upon it here; but I may call 
your attention to the fact that it has had theological effects of the 
very greatest significance. It is not that simply our view of the 
Bible has changed as a result of it, but our whole view of religious 
authority has changed. As we have learned not to think of the 
Bible as a final and infallible authority, as the ultimate court of 
appeal in all matters of human concern, we have come to see that 
there is no such authority and that we need none. The result has 
been a change of perspective and a readjustment of values in 
religion of simply untold consequence. Biblical criticism may 
seem often to concern itself with matters of minor importance and 
of very small religious interest, but it has cut deeper into the tra- 
ditions of the past than any other single movement and has made 
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our modern theological liberty possible. The conservatives who 
feared and opposed it in its early days, because they saw what 
a revolution it portended, were far more clear-sighted than most 
of the liberals, who thought that it meant simply a slight shifting 
of position, and imagined that they could retain religious and 
moral infallibility while giving up all other kinds. Fortunately, 
few realized all that was involved, or they would have feared to go 
forward, as Luther declared he would have feared to begin his 
reforming work had he known how far it would lead him. But 
it is now becoming clear that, largely through modern biblical 
criticism, we have at last won that spiritual freedom which even 
the Reformers failed to attain, and without which permanent 
progress is impossible in religion as in everything else. 

And what is true of biblical criticism is true in only lesser 
measure of the modern scientific study of the history of Christian 
thought. Tracing in objective fashion the rise and development 
of the great dogmas to which large sections of the Christian church 
have pinned their faith, and upon which they have staked their 
hopes of salvation, we have become emancipated from theological 
tyranny and have learned to think for ourselves in religion, instead 
of simply repeating the thoughts of other generations. All of 
which means that relativism has finally come to take the place 
of absolutism in theology, as it long ago did in other departments 
of life and thought. Theologians have given up the old dependence 
upon an infallible and immutable authority, and religious men in 
general are rapidly outgrowing the need of it. It is coming to be 
ever more widely recognized that all is in process of development 
and change, and that each generation must discover for itself the 
new truths and the new principles by which it shall live. 

I said at the beginning that the conception of evolution has 
not simply spread rapidly and gained an ever larger influence since 
the appearance of Darwin's Origin of Species, but that it has also 
changed in character. In older days, evolution was thought of as 
the mere unfolding of what was already in the original germ. It 
was thus represented by Cardinal Newman in his work on 
The Development of Christian Dogma, and by my own teacher, 
Dr. William G. T. Shedd, in his essay on Evolution, published as 
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recently as 1877. In both cases the conception was consistent 
with a conservatism of the most extreme type. 

Or, again, it was thought of, for instance by the Hegelians, as 
the mere unfolding of the Absolute, an idea which gave a meta- 
physical and logical character to the process which is very uncon- 
genial to our modern mind. As a matter of fact we have come 
to recognize that evolution is a process of give and take; that 
there is creation in it, not mere unfolding; that there is appearing 
in it, all the time, not simply the old in a changed form, but the 
new in its own form; and hence the conception makes, not for 
conservatism in theology, worship of the old and submission to it, 
but for radicalism, the recognition of the new and the welcome of it. 

In the work of the modern religionsgeschichtlicke Schule, which 
has had so marked an influence upon the interpretation of Christian 
origins, not only in Germany but in America as well, this newer 
idea of evolution finds striking illustration. Early Christianity 
is recognized, not as an original and simple germ developing in the 
midst of an alien environment, but as a complex and eclectic 
thing, itself the product of the most diverse and conflicting forces, 
religious and cultural. And, whatever our attitude toward this 
particular school, we are coming widely to think of Christian his- 
tory in a similar way, and to abandon the old notion of an essence 
of Christianity which has remained the same during all the cen- 
turies and which may be discovered by stripping off the husk of 
local and temporary beliefs and practices and getting at the true 
kernel within. We are coming to recognize that Christianity has 
been many and different things in the past, and to expect that it 
will be many and different things in the future, as it becomes the 
religion of successive generations and civilizations and is reinter- 
preted by them. Judicious words are said upon this subject in 
a recent book by one of your own Faculty, Professor Case, in his 
Evolution of Early Christianity. 

2. A second influence that has meant much for modern theo- 
logical thought is the social emphasis. It has had its chief effects 
in the sphere of practical life, but it has borne fruit also in many 
important changes in theology. The roots of it lie far back, and 
the last half -century has but entered into the heritage of preceding 
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generations. But it is worthy of notice, as we are celebrating this 
semi-centennial, thati t was in 1865 that there appeared a striking 
book, much discussed at the time and widely influential, in which 
the burden of Jesus' message was declared to be, not the salvation 
of the world from sin, but humanitarianism pure and simple. I refer 
to Ecce Homo, which had not a little to do with the interpretation 
of Jesus' message in social terms — an interpretation increasingly 
common in modern times. 

The tendency of the social emphasis in theology is well illus- 
trated by the Bampton Lectures for 1883 by Canon Freemantle, 
on The World as the Subject of Redemption. The first lecture opens 
with the following passage: 

The purpose of this course of Lectures is to restore the idea of the Christian 
Church as a moral and social power, present, universal, capable of transforming 
the whole life of mankind, and destined to accomplish this transformation. 
The Church has often been presented to men as if it had no object but public 
worship and teaching, with some few accidental adjuncts of beneficent action. 
It is regarded as a society, but a society of which public prayer and preaching 
are the supreme, if not exclusive, ratio essendi. If a further object is assigned, 
it is to prepare men for another world. In contrast to this limited view of its 
functions, the Church will be here presented as the Social State in which the 
Spirit of Christ reigns; as embracing the general life and society of men, and 
identifying itself with these as much as possible; as having for its object to 
imbue all human relations with the spirit of Christ's self-renouncing love and 
thus to change the world into a kingdom of God. 

A number of books upon the subject have been written in 
recent years, as, for instance, Outlines of Social Theology by Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin, and Theology and the Social Consciousness 
by President King of Oberlin. And few modern works on theology 
have failed to show the influence of the social point of view, in 
this respect offering a striking contrast to the older dogmatic 
systems. One of the most notable examples of what I have in 
mind is Professor Royce's recent work upon The Problem of Chris- 
tianity, in which the community appears as the central and forma- 
tive principle of the whole treatment. 

All experience [he says in his preface] must be at least individual expe- 
rience; but unless it is also social experience, and unless the whole religious 
community which is in question unites to share it, this experience is but as 
sounding brass, and as a tinkling cymbal. This truth is what Paul saw. This 
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is the rock upon which the true and ideal church is built. This is the essence 

of Christianity We are saved, if at all, by devotion to the Community, 

in the sense of that term which these two volumes attempt to explain and to 
defend. 

It is evident that such a shifting of emphasis from the individual 
to society must have large effects upon many of our traditional 
religious ideas. Already it has profoundly altered our concep- 
tions of the nature of the gospel, the person and work of Christ, 
of man and sin and redemption, of the church and the sacraments. 
And above all it has transformed our interpretation of the char- 
acter and purposes of God. As Dr. George A. Gordon remarks 
in his Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, "The selfish man gives rise 
to the selfish God; the man who has not yet come to the sense of 
the society in which alone he is real, conceives of God as like 
himself, a pure individualist." This may mean, as it means to 
Dr. Gordon himself, and to many others, a new reason for believing 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, or for substituting a form of poly- 
theism, a commonwealth of gods, for traditional monotheism, as 
suggested by Felix Adler in an interesting article in the International 
Journal of Ethics. But its more, significant effect is the reinter- 
pretation of God's character in terms of our own social interest, 
a reinterpretation which finds its finest expression in Ritschl's 
description of God as a being whose holy purpose of love is to 
promote the spirit of love among men. 

3. I have left myself all too little time to speak of a third 
influence which is making itself felt in modern theology. The 
influence I refer to is pragmatism, and, though its effects are less 
patent and less familiar than those of evolution and the social 
emphasis, they are equally profound and far-reaching. I use the 
word pragmatism only for a single phase of what is today known 
in philosophical circles as pragmatism — for that aspect of it which 
means the postulation of realities we cannot prove and the living 
of our lives by faith in them. William James's essay on The 
Will to Believe is the most familiar modern expression of it, though 
as a matter of fact it is a very partial and fragmentary expression. 

Understood thus, pragmatism is only a new name for an old 
thing. The earliest important representative of it in modern 
times was the philosopher Kant. Recognizing the impossibility 
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of finding God in the world of phenomena which is bound together 
by the iron chain of mechanical causation, Kant looked for God in 
another sphere altogether. He believed that man's moral nature — 
the necessity laid upon him to live for high and holy ends, for the 
best ends he knows — involves the belief in freedom, in immortality, 
and in God. And so he postulated God and freedom and immortal- 
ity on the basis of man's moral need. 

My justification for speaking of pragmatism in an address 
dealing with the progress of theology during the last fifty years lies 
in the fact that the influence of Kant's pragmatism began to make 
itself felt in Christian theology only after three-quarters of a 
century, when the credit of Hegelianism had begun to wane and 
the movement back to Kant was in full swing in Germany. In 
1874 there appeared the third volume of RitschPs great work on 
Justification and Reconciliation, in which the first attempt was 
made to reconstruct theology upon the basis of what has since 
come to be called pragmatism. According to Ritschl, man belongs 
to two worlds, the world of ideals where free moral purpose has 
play, and the world of things, where all is determined by mechanical 
laws. And man's problem as a moral being is to win the victory 
for his ideals and to keep his soul intact and free. This need of 
man, according to Ritschl, leads him to believe in God, a God of 
moral purpose to whom he links up his own purposes and thus wins 
his victory. The pragmatic character of Ritschl's position is not 
impaired, though it has been somewhat obscured, by his empirical 
use of the life of the historic Jesus. Jesus won his victory, so 
Ritschl says, by faith in God and by devotion to his will, faith in 
a God of holy purpose, whose will it is to promote the spirit of love 
among men. Giving himself to the fulfilment of the will of such 
a God, Jesus won his victory over the world, not by exploiting it, 
but by serving it. And by a like faith and devotion we may win 
our victory too; and thus our postulate of God will vindicate itself 
as sound. This means, of course, that religious faith is a venture, 
as faith in all the higher things of life is a venture — faith in love, 
in goodness, in honesty, and truth. But in living by faith in them 
and by the practice of them men prove them in their daily expe- 
rience, and in living by faith in God and by doing his will men 
prove him too. 
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The significant thing about pragmatism in theology is not 
that it leads to a change in this or that traditional doctrine, but 
that it alters the whole method of theology and the whole basis of 
faith. And whatever one's attitude toward the movement, it 
must be recognized that it works a revolution for all who have felt 
its influence. 

Evolution, the social emphasis, pragmatism, these three in- 
fluences are bringing it to pass that the contrast between the theo- 
logical thinking of this day in which we live and the theological 
thinking of other days is greater than the contrasts between any 
other two periods in the history of Christian thought. The chasm 
is deep; what is before us no one knows. But the future is full of 
hope, for there are abroad a courage and a venturesomeness, both in 
life and in faith, which bode well for religion and theology. 

I may close with a familiar passage from William James's 
Pragmatism: 

Suppose that the world's author put the test to you before creation, 
saying: "I am going to make a world not certain to be saved, a world the 
perfection of which shall be conditional merely, the condition being that each 
several agent does his own 'level best.' I offer you the chance of taking part 
in such a world. Its safety, you see, is unwarranted. It is a real adventure, 
with real danger, yet it may win through. It is a social scheme of co-operative 
work genuinely to be done. Will you join the procession? Will you trust 
yourself and trust the other agents enough to face the risk ?" 

Should you in all seriousness, if participation in such a world were proposed 
to you, feel bound to reject it as not safe enough? Would you say that, 
rather than be part and parcel of so fundamentally pluralistic and irrational 
a universe, you preferred to relapse into the slumber of nonentity from which 
you had been momentarily aroused by the tempter's voice ? 

Of course if you are normally constituted, you would do nothing of the 
sort. There is a healthy-minded buoyancy in most of us which such a uni- 
verse would exactly fit. We would therefore accept the offer — "Top! und 
schlag auf schlag! " It would be just like the world we practically live in; and 
loyalty to our old nurse Nature would forbid us to say no. The world pro- 
posed would seem "rational" to us in the most living way. 

Most of us, I say, would therefore welcome the proposition and add our 
fiat to the fiat of the creator. 

There can be no doubt that these words fitly describe the 
dominant religious spirit of our age. And theology, if it be a 
genuine theology, is but the child of religion. 



